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SCHOOL POLICIES AND SCHOOL AGE 


Lee 


Towa State University 


During the past decades, marriage has been occurring 
earlier age for both men and One feature 
the trend toward earlier marriage the recent increase 
school-aged marriages. 1940, for example, only per 
cent the men and per cent the women who were 
married were years age less. 1958, 
these percentages had increased per cent for men and 
per cent for women. Furthermore, marriages high 
school-aged persons are not restricted the larger schools. 
the survey upon which this report based, was found 
that about one-third the schools with tenth twelfth 
grade enrollments less than students reported least 
one marriage involving students 1958. The percentage 
increased with the size school enrollments. Practically 
all schools with tenth twelfth grade enrollments 300 
more students reported least one marriage. Fifty-five 
per cent all schools, regardless size, reported least 
one marriage. 

Marriages involving high school students would 
present school personnel with problem all such students 
withdrew. This does not appear the case. the pres- 
ent, large number youths apparently want continue 
their education after marriage. With this situation, school 
administrators must decide under what conditions, any, 
married students may permitted attend school. 

wide variety policies for married stu- 
dents are known exist. However, the exact nature 
these policies not clear. The present report attempts 
describe the salient elements school policies regarding 
attendance married students which were effect 
1958. Some characteristics married students for whom 
these policies were designed are also presented. Finally, 
the school policies are examined terms the character- 
istics the married students. the basis these com- 
parisons, some suggestions are made for reconsideration 
school policies. 


The Study 


Data were obtained from two questionnaires which were 
mailed school superintendents Iowa public and paro- 
Journal Paper No. J-3772 the Iowa Agricultural and Home 
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chial schools. The questionnaires were returned per 
cent the public schools and per cent the Catholic 
schools. 

One the questionnaires consisted five pages which 
contained questions related school attendance policies 
for married students. The other questionnaire consisted 
one page questions related characteristics married 
male female students. 

Individual questionnaires were returned for 740 mar- 
ried girls and for 157 married boys. For several reasons, 
these number probably underestimate the number stu- 
dents who married 1958. First, about per cent the 
public schools, per cent the Catholic schools, and 
disproportionate number larger schools failed return 
the questionnaires. Second, questionnaires were mailed 
December 1958. very likely that some the marriages 
which involved students who graduated June were not 
included when the individual questionnaires were com- 
pleted. However, the present data probably can taken 
reasonable sample marriages involving high 
school students 1958. the best the writer’s knowi- 
edge, these data represent the only systematic data 
state basis for school policies and characteristics married 
students. 


School Policies 


School policies were analyzed the sizes the tenth 
twelfth grade enrollments. For the most part, few sub- 
stantial differences policies were observed relation 
the sizes schools. For this reason, results are reported 
only for the total samples public and Catholic schools. 


Explicitness Policies. Only per cent the public 
schools reported officially stated, explicit policy relat- 
ing the attendance married students. About per 
cent the Catholic schools reported explicitly stated poli- 
cies. Among the public schools which had officially 
stated policy, the policies were the results actions 
boards education per cent the cases. This was 
true per cent the Catholic schools which had such 
policies. 

Official policies were generally adopted earlier among 
Catholic schools. Only per cent the public schools with 
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official policies had formulated their policies prior 1950 
while per cent the Catholic schools had done so. 
the other hand, per cent the public schools with 
official policies had adopted these policies since 1956. 
Although large proportion the public schools did not 
have specified official policy for attendance married 
students, does not mean that administrative normlessness 
prevailed. nothing is, fact, decision adopt 
policy treating married students the same other stu- 
dents. will seen the later sections, the schools 
which handled married cases informally, without officially 
stated guides, followed wide variety practices. 


Marriage and School Attendance. Policies public 
schools were more lenient permitting the attendance 
married males than married nonpregnant females. 
slightly smaller proportion schools required en- 
couraged boys withdraw from school, per cent, com- 
pared with per cent for females. Fewer married boys 
than girls were suspended for specified period time, 
and per cent respectively. the other hand, 
per cent the schools reported that married boys were 
encouraged continue their education while only 
per cent the schools encouraged married females 
continue their education. The remainder the schools 
indicated that particular action was taken that each 
case was handled its own merits. 

greater tolerance married male students than mar- 
ried female students was also observed among Catholic 
schools. All Catholic schools for which data were available 
either required strongly encouraged married girls, 
whether pregnant not, withdraw from school. Slightly 
fewer, per cent, the Catholic schools reported this 
policy for married boys. Since the proportion Catholic 
schools requiring encouraging withdrawal married 
students was high, subsequent analyses were limited 
data from the public schools. 

More restrictive policies were imposed upon pregnant 
married girls. Moreover, somewhat different policies were 
followed, depending upon whether the married girl became 
pregnant prior after her marriage. For girls who 
were married and then became pregnant, per cent 
the schools suspended girls immediately upon knowledge 
the pregnancy. Another per cent the schools en- 
couraged these girls withdraw. Twenty per cent the 
schools permitted attendance until specified time prior 
the expected delivery date. Time intervals ranged from 
three seven months; the modal time was four months. 
Seven per cent permitted attendance only the girl would 
graduate the end the year and was not “too” obviously 
pregnant. Another per cent the schools followed the 
practice handling each case individual basis. Only 
per cent the schools left the decision continuing 
school the girl. 


The single, most frequent attendance policy for girls 
who were pregnant prior their marriages was require 
withdrawal from school regardless the grade levels 
the girls. This practice was reported approximately 
per cent the schools. Another per cent the schools 
permitted attendance only the end the semester fol- 
lowing knowledge the pregnancy. Numerous combina- 
tions time periods and the physical appearance the 
girl accounted for the majority the other practices fol- 
lowed. Only per cent the schools left the decision 
the girl. 


Conditions for Attendance Married Students. Since 
the pregnant condition girls generally terminated their 
school attendance some point prior delivery, data 
are reported only for policies related non-pregnant 
married girls. This was done insure comparable bases 
for examining policies for males and females. 

Among those schools which permitted attendance 
married students, more schools cited specific action was 
taken for boys, per cent, compared with per cent 
for girls. Schools more frequently imposed probationary 
status, requirement satisfactory grades, good behavior 
and regular attendance girls excluded them from 
extracurricular activities. Reported use these specific 
requirements accounted for the remaining 


Re-entering School. Questions concerning when married 
students who had withdrawn from school could re-enter 
school were limited only married girls who had been 
pregnant. was assumed that students suspended auto- 
matically could re-enter after the required time had passed, 
those who voluntarily withdrew could re-enter their 
discretion. 

Girls who married prior their pregnancies were gen- 
erally permitted re-enter school. Only per cent the 
schools would not permit re-entry for these girls. Another 
per cent the schools left the decision about time 
re-entry the girl. Twenty-six per cent the schools 
handled each case individually and reached decision 
the basis the merits each case. Rulings were generally 
made after conference with the girl, her husband and 
other relatives. The largest group schools, per cent, 
used time ruling. Time intervals were from one month 
after the birth the child the semester following the 
child’s first birthday. The latter policy, effect, 
technical way terminating the girl’s education. 

Girls who were pregnant prior their marriage were 
less frequently permitted re-enter school. Approximately 
per cent the schools reported that premaritally preg- 
nant girls would not permitted re-enter school. Four 

For details, see Lee Burchinal, “Differences Attendance 


Policies for Married Male and Female Students,” Nation’s Schools, 
forthcoming. 
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per cent left the decision about re-entry the girl. The 
remainder the schools which reported having policy 
for this situation used the time period and conference pro- 
cedures similar those described for the postmaritally 
pregnant girls. 


Pregnancy and Graduation Ceremonies. One the pol- 
icy questions was: “Are married students who are ad- 
vanced stages pregnancy permitted graduate your 
school?” Only per cent the schools responded affirma- 
tively this question. 

Now let turn some characteristics students for 
whom these policies were formulated. 


Characteristics Married Students 


Girls were much more frequently involved marriages 
than boys. the 897 high school-aged persons reported 
married, 740, per cent, were girls. Twenty-three 
per cent the married girls were sophomores; per cent 
were juniors; and per cent were The percent- 
ages were and 60, respectively, for the married boys 
these three grade periods. The mean age marriage for 
girls was 16.6 years; for boys, was 17.2 years. 

easy become alarmed about the frequencies 
school age marriages. While there have been large per- 
centage increases young marriages, still only small 
proportion high school students were married. 
percentage basis, 1.0 per cent the sophomore girls, 1.8 
per cent the junior girls, and per cent the senior 
girls attending public schools had married. The over-all 
percentage for girls the upper three grades was 1.6 per 
cent. Still smaller proportion boys had married. Per- 
centages married the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
were 0.1, 0.3 and 0.8 respectively. The total per cent for 
married boys was 0.4. 

Only 92, per cent, the high school girls married 
boys who were attending high school. Regardless the 
girls’ grade level, those who married high school boys 
most frequently married senior boys. Fifty-two per cent 
the sophomore girls, per cent the junior girls, and 
per cent the senior girls, who married boys attending 
high school, married senior boys. 

The majority the boys, per cent, married girls who 
had been attending high school. Boys tended marry girls 
who were the same grade level themselves: per 
cent the sophomore boys married sophomore girls; 
per cent the junior boys married junior girls; and 
per cent the senior boys married senior girls. 


Involvements Premarital Pregnancies. Approxi- 
mately per cent the married girls were definitely 
reported have been pregnant prior their marriages; 
per cent were definitely reported not have been 
premaritally pregnant; and informants were uncertain 
about the premarital pregnancy condition for the re- 
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maining per cent the girls. For the married boys, 
known involvement pregnancy was cited for per 
cent the cases; definite non-involvement was reported 
for per cent; and lack knowledge was cited for 
per cent the cases. one makes the assumption that 
least half the unknown cases were involved premarital 
pregnancies—and this probably conservative estimate 
—the premarital pregnancy involvement for girls probably 
approximated per cent; for boys, the estimate would 
per cent. 

When high school girl married high school boy, 
pregnancy was reported for per cent the cases. 

Premarital pregnancies were higher among the married 
girls from farm homes than among married girls from 
non-farm homes. The proportion “forced” marriages 
among farmers’ daughters was per cent compared 
per cent for the non-farm girls. Married girls from higher 
socio-economic families were only slightly less frequently 
involved premarital pregnancies than girls from lower 
status families. Fifty-eight per cent the girls whose 
fathers were unskilled semi skilled workers were known 
pregnant prior their marriages. This was true 
per cent the girls whose fathers were foremen, super- 
visors, salesmen, businessmen, managers, professional 
men. 

Ninety-two per cent the farm boys who married were 
involved premarital pregnancies compared per cent 
for the non-farm boys. contrast the girls, per cent 
the boys from the higher status families compared 
per cent the boys from lower status were involved 
premarital 


Drop-outs. Drop-out rates among married girls varied 
with the grade level the girls and whether not they 
were pregnant. The highest drop out rate the time 
marriage was among pregnant sophomore girls, per cent. 
The lowest drop-out rate was among non-pregnant senior 
girls, per cent. Approximately per cent the sopho- 
more girls, per cent junior girls and per cent 
senior girls withdrew from school. The over-all percentage 
withdrawal for girls was per cent. Almost all the 
girls who were became pregnant, per cent, had with- 
drawn from school the time their marriage the 
time the survey. The majority non-pregnant girls, 
per cent, also withdrew from school. 

Drop-out rates were lower among married boys. Fifty- 
eight per cent the sophomore and junior boys who mar- 
ried withdrew from school. This was found for per cent 
the senior boys. The over-all percentage was per 
cent for married boys. Involvement pregnancy ap- 
peared have relation continuation school for 
boys. The same proportion, per cent each, the boys 


who were definitely not reported have been involved 


premarital pregnancy and those who were known 
have been involved premarital pregnancy. 

Withdrawal from school may related the socio- 
economic status the families from which the students 
came. order remove the complications pregnancy, 
only data for the 208 married girls who were reported not 
have been pregnant were used. The highest drop-out 
rate for these girls, per cent, was found for farm girls. 
Higher status, non-farm girls were next, per cent, and 
lower status, non-farm girls had the lowest drop-out rate, 
per cent. 

Forty-eight per cent the farm boys withdrew; per 
cent the higher status boys and per cent the lower 
status boys did so. 


Remaining School. Eighty-five per cent the non- 
pregnant married girls who had not withdrawn from school 
the time their marriages were still attending school 
the time the survey. Ninety-two per cent the married 
boys who were permitted attend school had remained 
school. Although the married students may have been 
school the time the study, not possible report 
how many will eventually graduate. Presumably large 
proportion these students will graduate. 


Re-entry Into School. Few the students who were 
compelled chose leave school the time their 
marriages re-entered school. Eleven per cent all married 
girls who had been pregnant, per cent the married 
girls who had not been pregnant, and per cent the girls 
for whom pregnancies were unknown who had dropped out 
school had re-entered school. Re-entry had been accom- 
plished only 8.5 per cent all married girls. Among 
the married boys who had withdrawn from school, 8.8 
per cent re-entered school. 


Discussion 


One the surprising results the survey was that 
school policies were less restrictive than might have been 
expected. Newspapers call attention specific cases where 
the most restrictive intermediate type policies are fol- 
lowed. Cases where the non-restrictive policies are followed 
apparently escape attention. About per cent the 
public schools for which data were available required 
married boys withdraw. Withdrawal married girls 
was required about per cent the schools. Slightly 
more schools encouraged withdrawal. Suspensions were 
used only very small proportion schools. The point 
that the majority the schools permitted married stu- 
dents attend, but “strings” were attached the permis- 
sion attend school some cases. 

Considerable data from the second portion this study 
can organized support the non-restrictive policy. 
First, restrictive policies apparently have effect mar- 
riage rates. When schools were divided into several groups 


based the degree restrictiveness policy, marriage 
rates were found fairly similar among the groups 
schools. This finding offers support for the theory that 
restrictive policies will prevent minimize marriages. 
Also, awareness the high rates premarital pregnancies 
weakens the preventative theory. When boy and girl 
who are involved pregnancy decide marry are 
expected marry because community norms, the school 
attendance policy becomes irrelevant factor. Second, 
recognition the small proportion students who are 
involved marriages healthy antidote hastily con- 
ceived actions punish students who marry and set 
examples which will prevent other students from marrying. 
Third, need realize that most happy, healthy high 
school-aged students who enjoy their teenage relationships 
will not want marry. efforts are made minimize the 
school age marriages, these efforts should consist pro- 
grams which would make teenage family, school and dating 
relationships healthier and more satisfying experiences. 
should not try treat the effects youthful marriages; 
should attempt treat the causes these marriages. 
Attendance policies treat only the effects. Far broader 
actions are necessary treat the causes. 

the heterosexual area, action must include compe- 
tent knowledge human sexuality. Such knowledge not 
only includes the facts male and female anatomy, sexual 
intercourse, conception and methods contraception, but 
must also include awareness psycho-sexual involve- 
ments, recognition arousal sexual responses, and the 
need recognize and control sexual arousals before one 
proceeds pushed further along the path sexual 
intimacy than one desires. The family, church and school 
must share providing youth with this knowledge. How- 
ever, the school stands unique position provide 
competent, objective knowledge practically all youth 
community. 

Aside from the somewhat accepting orientation school 
policies, some discrepancies existed between the policies 
followed and the characteristics the group students for 
which policies were formulated. was surprising note 
that two generally held attitudes toward sex our culture 
were reflected the policies followed the schools, These 
are the double sex standard and elements the Victorian 
attitude toward female sexuality. Married girls, more than 
married boys, were penalized for marrying. This follows 
the usual double sex standard which boys are permitted 
greater sexual freedom, and when pregnancies occur, girls 
are more heavily penalized. The predominant policy 
expelling encouraging pregnant married girls with- 
draw from schools seems carry-over from the Vic- 
torian period when human sexuality was never acknowl- 
edged freely and when pregnancy was “embarrassing” and 
not suitable for public knowledge. 
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Fortunately, this attitude has been changing the 
United States. Witness the unembarrassed display preg- 
nancy our general social life, neighborhoods, clubs, 
churches and even the beach. Shortly after World War 
II, college administrators were concerned about the “prob- 
lem” which pregnant married women would create col- 
lege classrooms. There has been question that marriage, 
and consequent pregnancy, are now accepted events col- 
lege campuses. Undesirable effects, any, are not obvious. 
recognized that college students are older and likely 
more mature than high school students. Most high school 
students are not ready for marriage and parenthood and 
should discouraged from youthful marriages. However, 
high school students should not shielded from the facts 
life and love. Pregnant married girls should not 
embarrassing high school students. act there 
something socially unacceptable about marriage, sex and 
pregnancy, any age, will communicate this our 
young people. 

possible that married students, including pregnant 
women, can have beneficial effects, rather than inimical 
effects upon unmarried students. Landis, study 
policies California high schools, found that many prin- 
cipals felt that married students were stable, dependable 
and mature students. Some principals felt that married 
students were more serious about high school than their 
single classmates. This finding has been repeatedly re- 
ported for married students college. Some principals 
felt married students had direct, positive effect upon the 
other students. Several principals specifically mentioned 
that they felt married students helped other students be- 
come aware the realities and responsibilities mar- 
riage, contrast the naive romantic concepts love 
and marriage which are generally 

addition the American ethic equal treatment for 
all persons and the responsibility American education 
provide education for all persons who are willing 
and able educated, there are empirical reasons which 
can derived from the present study for encouraging 
both married boys and girls complete their education. 
Actually, may easier for married non-pregnant girls 
remain school than for married boys. First, the 
majority the married girls marry men who are not 
attending school. Most the grooms the married high 
school girls were reported have been regularly employed. 
may that the success marriages involving high 
school girls depends larger part upon the personality 
development and income earning abilities the husband 
than upon characteristics the bride. The older husbands 
are probably better able, psychologically and financially, 

Judson Landis, “Attitudes and Policies Concerning Marriages 


Among High School Students,” Marriage and Family Living, 
(2, May, 1956), pp. 128-136. 
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help make the marriages successful. The brides, they 
are permitted and desire attend school, are probably 
able adequate school work. 

Also, most the girls who married boys attending high 
school married senior boys. Many these husbands should 
position within year provide reasonable finan- 
cial support for their marriages. Unfortunately, most 
these marriages involved premarital pregnancy. Hence, 
many the brides will have withdraw from school. 
Even so, many these girls who are seniors could finish 
high school they were permitted. the husband remains 
school, will have double burden school participa- 
tion and study and work provide for support his wife 
and baby. Under these circumstances, married boys prob- 
ably cannot well married girls. 

The marriages which probably have the greatest diffi- 
culty are those involving two school-aged persons. 
have seen that about per cent these marriages were 
based upon pregnancies. Many the couples may not have 
been love, but married satisfy community norms. Not 
only the young people have establish marital rela- 
tionship, but within short time they must make additional 
adjustments demanded the birth the baby. Many 
young husbands will probably need considerable encour- 
agement continue school. They may need considerable 
counseling recognize that their long-term interest 
complete high school. also need recognize that 
societal gain the men graduate. 

not know what proportion drop-outs mar- 
ried students were forced upon the students directly 
implicitly school policies. But know that among 
the married students who were permitted attend school, 
considerable proportion had remained school the 
time the investigation. also know that the re-entry 
rates for students who had voluntarily withdrawn who 
were compelled withdraw from school were extremely 
low. These data seem indicate that married students, 
permitted attend, remained school, but once out 
school, few married students re-entered. This means that 
policies which require withdrawal impose suspension, 
effect, terminate the education young people. 


Summary 


Data were obtained from Iowa high schools for attend- 
dance policies related married students and for char- 
acteristics the married students for whom these policies 
were formulated. Eighty-one per cent the public schools 
and per cent the Catholic schools cooperated the 
survey. wide variety school policies were reported. 
appeared that policies were more permissive for attendance 
married boys than girls. Married non-pregnant girls 
were permitted attend school more frequently than 
pregnant married girls. Among the latter, there was greater 


reluctance permit married girls who had been premari- 
tally pregnant attend school re-enter school 
compared girls who were postmaritally pregnant. 

The policies were examined the light characteristics 
married There seemed empirical grounds 


for suggesting equal treatment married boys and girls. 
Some data suggest that there was little justification for 
restrictive policies. appeared that policies encouraging 
withdrawal suspension terminated the education the 
married boy girl. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST COUNCIL FAMILY RELATIONS 


Seventeenth Annual Conference 


March 24-25-26, 1960, Sheraton Hotel, Portland, Oregon 


Theme: Sex, Morality and Early Marriage 


Here opportunity share worthwhile and 
unusual experience: truly interdisciplinary conference 
dedicated strengthening and illuminating the basic unit 
our society—the family. roster distinguished re- 
source people headed Ernest Osborne Columbia 
University, past president the National Council 
Family Relations, wili hand provoke thinking and 
guide discussion. The program committee has chosen for 
this year’s focus three controversial and conflict-laden 
topics which strike beyond personal relationships into the 
heart our culture: Sex, Mar- 
RIAGE. 

The meeting also will feature significant research pre- 
sentations, ample time for informal talk—renewing old 
and making new ones, and entire evening 
free “to the town.” Groups which will represented 
include teachers (at all levels through college), parents, 
sociologists, psychologists, home economists, 
social workers, nurses and physicians, public health per- 
sonnel, and lay leaders. 

Rather than breaking down into many special interest 
groups, this conference will divide into three main sections. 
planned intervals, each section will hear team 
“experts” and will respond their ideas. All groups will 
thus hear all resource people. Here are the three teams: 


Youth and Sex 
Leader: Lester Kirkendall, Department Family 
Life, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Plus: Sigrid Gould, Department Home Economics, 
University Washington; Thomas Poffenberger, 
Department Family Life, University California 
Davis. 


Hidden Motives and Moral Behavior 
Leader: David Brody, Department Psychology, 
Oregon College Education, Monmouth. 
Plus: Roberta Frazier, Cooperative Extension Service, 
Oregon State College; John Phillips, Department 


Religion and Sociology, College Puget Sound, 
Tacoma; The Rev. Troy Strong, Marriage Counselor 
and Minister, Skyway Methodist Church, Seattle. 


Teen-age Marriages 
Leader: Mary Osborne, Department Psychology, 
Sarah Lawrence College (New York), Mrs. Osborne 
also Marriage Counselor. 


Plus: Lester Beck, Department Psychology, 
Portland State College; Alice Gould, Yakima County 
(Washington) Extension Agent. 


PROGRAM 


7:00 p.m.- Registration 

8:15 p.m Welcome and introduction speaker. 
Keynote address Ernest Osborne 
“Dilemmas Family Living—A Skeptic’s 
Viewpoint” 


7:45 8:45a.m. Registration continued. 

9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. Section Meetings, Team Presentation, Dis- 
cussion 

10:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m. Coffee Break 

11:00 a.m.-12:00 a.m. “Case History Film” Development 
Brown Trust Production Teenage 
Marriages, Lester Beck, Department 
Psychology, Portland State College. 

12:15 p.m.- 1:15 p.m. Conference Luncheon, Sheraton Hotel. 

1:15 p.m.- 2:45 p.m. Section Meetings, Team Presentations, Dis- 
cussion. 

2:45 p.m.- 4:30 p.m. Coffee Break. 

3:15 p.m.- 4:30 p.m. Research Papers, Sections Announced 

Evening Held Open—No Planned Sessions. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 


Conference Breakfast and Annual Business 
Meeting 

9:00 a.m.-10:30 a.m. Section Meetings, Team Presentations, Dis- 
cussion 

10:30 a.m.-10:45 a.m. Coffee Break 

11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. General Session, Panel Team Leaders 
and Comments Ernest Osborne, Observa- 
tions Participating Youth 


Make Reservations now writing the Arrangements Chairman, 
c/o the Brown Trust, 220 Alder Street, Portland Ore- 
gon. 
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COLLEGE MARRIAGE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


HIGHER EDUCATION, 1943-1958 


Victor 


University Arizona 


Prior the early college marriage was rela- 
tively rare event most college campuses the United 
States. The cultural norms pertaining the behavior and 
status college students did not sanction marriage while 
college either implicitly explicitly. 

the 1920’s tradition dictated that college men were 
graduate and establish themselves before assuming family 
College students, therefore, had 
largely content wait until events ran their somewhat pro- 
longed course before they could expect establish home 
their own. marry while college was often 
subject summary dismissal. The late 1920’s and the 
1930’s witnessed the depression which effectively, unwit- 
tingly not, combined with tradition obscuring the 
appeal college marriage. seemed the depression 
resulted barrier marriage which, with the intima- 
tions prosperity the early 1940’s, suddenly melted 
and released steady stream youthful marriages. 

has been argued that institutions higher education 
made their prewar regulations somewhat more flexible 
order admit large numbers veterans. any rate, the 
admittance married veterans was definite extension 
regulations for many institutions. Unmarried veterans ap- 
parently followed the example their married brethren 
significant numbers. 

seems likely that the administrative officials the 
time viewed the married college student, since was 
usually veteran, temporary phenomenon. The phe- 
nomenon was expected diminish world conditions 
got back “normal.” The Korean War ushered sec- 
ond group veterans the nation’s campuses; seems, 
however, that the assumed contingency college marriage 
upon veteran enrollment has proven erroneous. 

Even though the role catalyst conceded the vet- 
eran, seems that college marriage has grown into in- 
dependent cultural pattern. Moreover, the pattern has 
become typical the contemporary college student the 
extent including from one-fifth one-fourth the stu- 
dents many—perhaps the majority—of the nation’s 
college 
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The student family has excited the interest the social 
scientist during the last two decades, but, addition, has 
occasioned relatively new constellation problems and 
situations for the academic administrator higher educa- 
tion. far known, this report the first attempt 
provide representative data from the nation’s colleges 
which bear upon the matters veteran student enrollment, 
married student enrollment, housing provisions for mar- 
ried students, and administrative attitudes toward the mar- 
ried student independent his academic 

order obtain the data presented below, three- 
page questionnaire was sent college and university regis- 
trars and officers admission each state with the excep- 
tion Alaska and Hawaii. One state university land 
grant university was contacted each state well 
least one private institution. almost all cases the appro- 
priate administrative official extended prompt and full co- 
operation the extent their respective record systems per- 
mitted. only few instances did the institutions con- 
tacted fail respond either letter sending all 
part the data requested; however, the tables that fol- 
low attempt made include those which responded 
letter the effect that the information requested was 
not available. Forty-six institutions returned data 
cient detail included one more summaries. 


Geographical Representation 


The states the East and North Central regions together 
with those the Pacific region were most heavily repre- 
sented. The states the Mountain and South Atlantic 
areas wer next. The other geographical regions the 
United States were represented throughout the fifteen- 
year period approximately even numbers with the ex- 
ception the New England region was low for all 


lation Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 80, February, 1959, 
college students show that per cent male 
students and per cent female students were married and 
living with their spouses...” 

possible exception the article John Rork, entitled, 
“Trends Residential Construction Institutions Higher Educa- 
tion,” Higher Education, (4, December, 1957), pp. 59-62. 

Possible regional differences college marriage might merit 
future research studies. 


TABLE 
CHARACTERISTICS VETERAN AND NON-VETERAN STUDENT ENROLLMENT YEAR, 1943-58 


Type 


Percent Married Total Percent Veterans 


Institution Total Students Total Married Total Veterans Total 
Year State Private State Private State Private State Private State Private State Private 
188,976 15,595 41,766 1,834 33,083 894 
1956 142,182 4,322 29,720 645 32,804 557 
1954 101,802 1,352 20,687 175 19,258 168 
1953 86,102 1,094 15,475 131 13,870 110 
1950 90,782 618 18,022 138 27,768 160 
1949 93,554 760 18,934 171 38,450 264 
1948 70,331 790 15,866 190 35,433 354 
70,235 760 14,048 155 38,536 388 


Enrollment Trends 


The figures Table were based upon those institutions 
which were able send data most the categories 
for each year from 1947 1958. The earlier years in- 
cluded the study, 1943 1946, were included for pur- 
poses comparison even though the number institutions 
reporting was very small. 

One fact kept mind that the inability many 
institutions send data for the earlier years was due first, 
the omission data concerning veteran enrollment and 
married students their record systems; and second, the 
lack convenient readily available data—particularly 
often due the lack facilities. There seems little 
reason doubt that data were present had the facilities 
been geared their collection. the total number 
institutions represented, fourteen indicated that they had 
only very recently commenced include data married 
students their records that they were the process 
instituting I.B.M. facilities which would facilitate the com- 
pilation the kinds data requested the future. 

Attention should directed particular the figures 
Table for the years 1945 and 1946. Even though the 
number reporting small, the effect upon the total enroll- 
ment the World War veterans very apparent. can 
seen that for the two institutions reporting, the enroll- 
ment more than doubled. The trend is. obvious also the 
total number veterans and per cent veterans for the 
same years. 

The average number students for state and private in- 
stitutions was calculated but was not included the table 
due the disparate size the institutions relation 
the number reporting for the various years. The “per cent” 
figures overcome this difficulty some extent from 1947 
1958. 


Figure indicates the trends for veterans relation 
married students. These trends are significant particularly 
inasmuch earlier predictions assumed that college mar- 
riage was function veteran enrollment, whereas the 
Figure indicates that college marriage has become appar- 
ently independent veteran enrollment. fact, from 
1956 1958, college marriage appears have held its own 
increased the same time that veteran enrollment was 
The veteran enrollment the Korean War 
reflected Table and Figure the years 1955 
1956. 


Housing Provisions for the Married Student 


Table indicates that undergraduate housing more 
common than graduate student housing; however, most 
institutions base qualifications for housing the basis 
marital status rather than graduate undergraduate 
status. The figures the last column the table are 
thought conservative. Should the present trend con- 
tinue, some the institutions which not now provide 
housing for married students, and which are not located 
communities where off-campus housing readily avail- 
able, will, one might predict, either furnish such housing 
lose certain potential segment the student body. 

The number housing units provided public (state) 
and private institutions shown Table The general 
direction the trend for institutions add the num- 
ber units, particularly the 300 plus level. Two the 
institutions reporting, had combined total 340 units 
under construction the time information was submitted. 
See Table State institutions have good deal more hous- 
ing for married students than private institutions count 
and relation the number married students enrolled. 
important keep mind, however, that the private 
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VETERAN STUDENTS STATE AND PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS COMPARED WITH MARRIED STUDENTS 
STATE AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS, 1943-1958 


60 


30 


40 


Married 


Per Cent 


Veteran Enrollment 
(Public 


10 
Veteran 
(Private) 


institutions reported the study are not necessarily typi- 
cal all private institutions. One should not, therefore, 
tempted over-generalize from the table. Columbia 
University and Yale University both have rather extensive 
housing provisions for married students. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia operates several apartment buildings for 
married graduate students. Neither institution was repre- 
sented the present study. 

Some idea the prevailing rents that married students 
pay can obtained from Table Unfortunately, data was 
not requested concerning detailed information what 
items were furnished relation the amount monthly 
rent charged. The more expensive student housing units 


TABLE 


NUMBER INSTITUTIONS -PROVIDING HOUSING FOR 
MARRIED STUDENTS YEAR, 1943-58 


Under- Housing 


INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING NUMBER HOUSING 
UNITS FOR MARRIED STUDENTS FOR SELECTED 
YEARS, 1943-58 


Fewer More 
Year None 25 30 75 100 150 200 250 300 3008 


Universities Land Grant Universities. 

P—Private Institutions. 

See Table 4 for a listing of reporting institutions which have more than 300 
housing units for students. 


tend either furnished permanent construction 
type. The trend appears away from the “veteran vil- 
lage,” temporary, barracks-type unit, and toward the espe- 
cially designed, permanent-type unit. 

seems reasonably safe assumption that the ab- 
sence economy-shaking recession, college marriage 
will continue flourish. If, truly, new cultural pattern 
has been established, might suspect that even college 


TABLE 


INSTITUTIONS WHICH REPORTED MORE THAN 300 
HOUSING UNITS FOR MARRIED STUDENTS! 


Graduate graduate to be 

Students Students Available in 
Year Total Yes No Only Both Only The Future 
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Institution Number Units Price/Unit/Month 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 365 $35.00 and $67.50 
Towa State University? 1,104 $26.00 $52.50 
Louisiana State University 378 $35.00 $75.00 
New Mexico State University 399 $30.00 $55.00 
Ohio State University $41.00 $52.00 
Oklahoma State University 640 $40.00 $75.00 
State College Washington 437 $50.00 
University California Berkeley 545 $38.00 $60.00 
University Michigan 600 (not given) 
University 626 $27.50 $57.50 
University Utah 301 $33.00 
University Wisconsin 650 $72.00 $85.00 


1 This list is not meant to be all inclusive, but, rather restricted to those institu- 
tions which reported data for this study. A number of other institutions no doubt 
have well over 300 units; for example, Purdue and Michigant State. 

? Figures include 100 units under construction. 

Figures include 240 units under construction. 


Nowe 
Married (Private) 


TABLE 
NUMBER INSTITUTIONS ACCORDING MONTHLY 
RENT PER STUDENT HOUSING UNIT FOR 
SELECTED YEARS! 


Less Ranges* 
Than 26-35./ $36-55./ $56-75./ Than $30-50. and 
Year 25./Mo. Mo. Mo. Mo. $75. $50-95. 
1 See also Table 4 for institutions having more than 300 student housing units. 
* Two price ranges indicate most frequently the difference between furnished and 
unfurnished units; second, a few institutions based the differential upon size of unit. 


marriage were temporarily retreat before econumic dis- 
tress, would emerge again when conditions permitted. 
know that college students are marrying earlier 
age than their parents, and that they are having more chil- 
dren and are spacing them much closer together.* 

1958, the majority colleges and universities re- 
flected favorable neutral attitude toward college mar- 
riage. few instances the official view was not known, 
and few more cases, the institution did not reply. The 
figures were: favorable, neutral, not known, and 
response. Permanent housing indicates realistic 
perception the conditions; however, for one reason 
another, some institutions will take longer than others 
before adequate facilities are provided. 

While the present report limited the aspects col- 
lege marriage discussed above, bibliography relevant 
studies has been included. These should prove helpful 
administrative officials and social scientists who are inter- 
Population Reference Bureau, Inc., Population Bulletin, (6, 


September, 1959), Even though this source discusses college 
graduates, the trends would seem apply the student well. 


ADOPTING CHILD? 


revised edition “Why You Adopt Child” has 
just been issued the Children’s Bureau. 

The pamphlet urges prospective adoptive parents 
sure their reasons for wanting adopt child before 
they begin seeking one. 

“Adoption should never take place unless the child 
more than means meeting your needs,” the pamphlet 
states. child person. has needs his own. And 
has rights.” 

Counseling parents give all idea finding child 
without help, the pamphlet asserts: “Free-lancing doesn’t 


ested the nature and welfare the married college 
student from broader view than enrollment trends and 
physical facilities. 
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SOME FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS SOCIALLY ACTIVE 


AND INACTIVE TEENAGERS* 


Washington State University 


often hear that people today are trying crowd too 
much into their lives. They seemingly take too many 
activities and have little time left relax with their families 
enjoy pastimes that not require the company 
other people. hear this about adults and teenagers 
alike. the other hand, sometimes think person 
who likes stay himself and not take part group 
activities being social isolate and missing some the 
benefits associating groups. 

one researcher has pointed out, “The implication 
from reading some (research) reports that participation 
all formal and informal activities will result more 
wholesome personality, more stable community, and 
furtherance democracy among other Chris- 
tiansen points out, however, that there dearth data 
concerning the value participation, and that research 
needed verify certain theoretical statements which have 
been made concerning the importance social participa- 
tion. Parents active teenagers, for instance, would prob- 
ably interested knowing the continual round ac- 
tivities wholesome for their youngsters. 

Previous studies have suggested that social participation 
related certain family types. For instance, one study 
found that the person who active formal organizations 
more than likely engages activities with other members 
his family.? Other research has shown that participation 

Scientific Paper No. 1903, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Pullman, Washington, Project No. 1364, Revision paper pre- 
sented the annual meeting the Pacific Northwest Council 
Family Relations, Missoula, Montana, March 21, 1959. 

Assistant Rural Sociologist 

John Christiansen, “Major Theoretical and Methodological 
Considerations Designing Comprehensive Study the Social 
Participation Part-Time Farmers,” revision paper read before 
the Rural Sociological Society, Pullman, Washington, August 1958, 
The Research Clinic Part-Time Farming, published the 
Department Rural Sociology, Washington State University, Pull- 
man. 

Rohrer and Schmidt, Family Type and Social Par- 
ticipation, Maryland Agr, Exp. Sta. Misc. Publication No. 196, 
College Park, June 1954. 

Anderson, “The Family and Individual Social Par- 
ticipation,” American Sociological Review (5, August, 1943), pp. 
420-424, and Anderson, “Family-Member Roles Social 


Participation,” American Sociological Review (6, December, 
1943), pp. 719-720. 
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appears that social participation individuals closely 
associated with the participation other members the 
family. 

Perhaps there are other family characteristics which 
seem differentiate the socially active from inactive. Some 
recent data gathered the Department Rural Sociology 
Washington State University concerning the use time 
teenagers five different areas Washington tell 
little about teenagers who are active compared those 
who are inactive. The data show that home background and 
training are somewhat correlated with teenagers’ social 
participation the five areas the study. The findings 
also suggest that the home and family life the active 
youngsters has not suffered result outside activities. 

The data used this study were obtained from seventh 
twelfth graders four school districts Washington 
March 1957 and from ninth twelfth graders one 
entire county Washington March 1958. The total 
sample consists approximately 4,900 teenagers these 
five areas. Dayton, with 327 respondents, rural area 
southeastern Washington. Kelso, with 666 respondents, 
city about 10,000 southwestern Washington. 
Longview, with 895 respondents, has population 
23,000 and practically contiguous with Kelso. Highline, 
with 1,871 respondents, suburban area south Se- 
attle. The fifth area, which did not include seventh and 
eighth graders, Stevens County northeastern Wash- 
ington. All nine high schools and the one parochial school 
Stevens County were included the study, resulting 
sample 1,086 teenagers. 

Questionnaires were administered the classroom and 
the data were tabulated the Department Rural Soci- 
ology. Dayton and Stevens County all students who 
were present school the day the questionnaires were 
administered are included the the other three 
areas, only proportion the students are the sample 
(50 per cent Kelso and per cent Highline and Long- 
view). 

The questionnaire included several questions about par- 
ticipation organizations and The responses 
these questions were grouped together the Guttman 


scaling technique and the resulting scale score was used 


DISTRIBUTION TEENAGERS SOCIAL 
PARTICIPATION SCALE, SEX AND COMMUNITY 


° PER CENT OF EACH SEX 100 


IN TE RME DIATE Low 


STEVENS CO. 


classify teenagers social participation. The following 
items were used this score: (1) participation least 
two school activities; (2) participation least two out- 
of-school activities; (3) score least six index 
school participation (“not very active” was scored 
one, “fairly active” was scored two, and “very active” 
was scored three; these scores were then accumulated 
for all school activities) (4) score least five 
index participation out-of-school activities (this index 
was computed the same the school index) (5) spending 
time after school clubs school activities; and (6) 
spending time during the evenings clubs school ac- 
tivities. The coefficients reproducibility for the six-item 
scale ranged from .846 one community .923 another 
community. was therefore assumed that the scale score 
would adequate means classifying respondents 
social participation. 

All the respondents were classified into one three 
types: low includes the respondents who had none the 
qualifying characteristics; intermediate includes those 
who had one three the qualifying characteristics; 
and high includes those who had from four six the 
qualifying characteristics. 

Figure you will notice that more girls than boys 
most the areas fell into the higher participation groups. 
Also, you will note that there were some differences com- 
munities. some areas, more teenagers fell into the low 
category than other areas, and teenagers were more 
active some communities than others. 

comparing the active with the inactive teenagers, 
some interesting differences which not pertain family 
characteristics directly may interest here. For in- 
stance, asked these teenagers they would like join 
some club group that they knew and that they did not 
already belong to. Figure shows the results. With the ex- 
ception Stevens County, all communities the more 


PERCENTAGE TEENAGERS WHO WOULD LIKE 
JOIN CLUB GROUP, DEGREE SOCIAL 
PARTICIPATION 


100 
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active participants were most likely want join some 
additional clubs groups. These active participants can 
evidently called “joiners”. They not only belong more 
activities now than the other teenagers their communi- 
ties, but they are also most anxious join more. This 
means also that many the young people who not take 
part organizations seemingly have desire take part. 
least many the low participants felt that there were 
clubs that they would like join the time they filled 
out the questionnaire. 

would expected, the high participants were more 
likely feel that they had more things than time 
which them. The low participation group was much 
more likely have free time their hands with nothing 
do. The percentages having spare time are shown 
Figure The low participants have the most spare time, 
but many are still not interested joining more organiza- 
tions. 

There some evidence these data that participation 
activities manifestation certain personality traits. 
For instance, the teenagers who were high social partici- 
pation tended date more frequently than those who were 
low. This was true all five areas the study, but was not 
statistically significant Kelso and Longview.* course, 
there way knowing whether the group situations 
the organizations tend lead the young people into more 
dating, since they would have more contact with persons 
the opposite sex many these organizations, 
whether the teenagers who are active clubs tend have 
outgoing personalities and enjoy mingling with other 
young people dates well clubs. 


Statistical significance was tested with Chi-square; .05 
considered significant this paper. 
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One family difference found was that the young people 
from higher income families seem participate more than 
teenagers from the lower income families. our ques- 
tionnaire did not ask the students tell what their 
family income was; had asked this question 
earlier study and found that large proportion them 
either did not know their family income they guessed 
answer and then admitted that they were not sure. 

this current study, however, did ask whether their 
parents’ income was enough take care the things their 
family needed. all five areas larger proportion low 
participating teenagers than intermediate high partici- 
pating groups said that their parents’ income was not 
enough take care needs. See Figure These differ- 
ences were significant all areas but Dayton. 

should pointed out that the sample Dayton was 
considerably smaller than the sample the other areas; 
therefore the differences were frequently not statistically 
significant Dayton. However, since the total junior high 
and high school population was included the study, all 
differences found Dayton are probably real and not due 
chance. From per cent some the high participa- 
tion groups per cent some the low participa- 
tion groups said that their parents’ income was not quite 
enough definitely not enough take care the things 
their family needed. However, the majority the teen- 
agers, two-thirds three-fourths, said that their parents’ 
income was meet family needs. 

Another factor closely allied income proved sig- 
nificantly related participation activities. This was 
occupation father. See Figure all communities 
somewhat larger percentage the high participants were 
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from families which the father was doing professional 
managerial work rather than such occupations 
crafts, service, sales laborers. 

The questionnaire included question concerning the 
educational level the mother the respondents, but not 
the father. Here again the relationship expected, 
based upon the income and occupation questions was 
found, That is, the mothers the higher participants were 
likely better educated than the mothers the lower 
participants. 
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Another family characteristic the teenagers who were 
socially active was that they came from smaller families 
than did the inactive teenagers. More the active teen- 
agers were only children had only one brother sister, 
whereas more the inactive teenagers were likely 
families five more children, shown Figure 

One might speculate that the children larger families 
and lower income families might more likely have 
jobs outside the home and would therefore unable 
participate very many activities. However, there was 
little relationship between students’ working and 
their social participation scores. 

One would expect that the young people who are very 
active organizations would not have time chores 
home. the other hand, one would think that the teen- 
agers who not take part outside activities and who are 
also more likely working for pay would have more 
time work home. stating the other way, one might 
think that having many responsibilities home would 
leave little time for outside activities. However, our find- 
ings show that the teenagers who were high activity 
scores were also much more likely many chores 
home than were those who were low activity score. This 
shown graphically Figure 

asked series questions the chores that they 
did home. The students were asked check whether 
they did these chores regularly, occasionally not all. 
Such things washing and drying dishes, making beds, 
cleaning their room, dusting furniture, dusting floors, 
scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, ironing, washing 
windows, setting the table, mowing the lawn, shoveling 
snow, doing farm chores, and washing the car were listed. 
composite score which accumulated all these duties 
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which they performed home, rating “regularly” two, 
“occasionally” one, and “never doing them” zero, was 
developed for each the respondents. The scores ranged 
from zero possible forty-four. 

all communities, the high participants’ scores aver- 
aged much higher than the low participants’ scores. Those 
who were busy with social activities were also busy with 
duties home. These differences were statistically sig- 
nificant all instances. 

One other family factor which seemed somewhat 
related social participation was that marital status 
parents, most the areas participating this study, 
the low participants were more likely than the higher par- 
ticipants from broken homes. However, the opposite 
was true Dayton and the differences were rather small 
most the communities. Only Highline, where the 
sample was the largest, was the difference statistically sig- 
nificant. 

did ask question happiness the home life 
these teenagers. The socially active teenagers were more 
likely than the intermediate low groups social partici- 
pation feel that their home life was very happy. The only 
exception was Kelso, where more teenagers all groups 
felt that their home life was not very happy and the same 
proportion the low the high participating groups 
said that their home life was very happy. 

Thirty-two statements concerning family life and parent- 
child relationships were included the questionnaire. The 
students were asked check whether not the statements 
were like their family. Four different Guttman scales were 
established from these items. Each one measured one as- 
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pect family These four were affection, cooper- 
ation, democracy and fairness discipline. From six 
nine items are included each the four scales. Each 
these four family areas was then correlated with social 
participation. 

Affection was correlated with the social participation 
scale score most communities. The more active the stu- 
dents were organizations, the more likely they were 
from affectionate families, whereas the inactive 
agers were more likely unaffectionate families. 

Cooperation the family was also somewhat related 
social participation. There was least tendency for the 
families the higher participants more cooperative 
than were the families the lower participants. 


For more complete description the scales, see Slocum 
and Carol Stone, Method for Measuring Family Images Held 
Teen-Agers,” Marriage and Family Living (3, August, 
pp. 245-250. 
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Democratic homes which teenagers were allowed 
make some their own decisions and share family 
decisions were more typical the active participants than 
they were the inactive teenagers (see Figure 8). The 
differences were not statistically significant some the 
communities, but the trend was there all communities 
and was highly significant some the areas. 

The last the family areas which compared with 
social participation was that fairness discipline 
the home. Here again, there was strong tendency for the 
teenagers who are active organizations from fam- 
ilies whose discipline was fair. The inactive teenagers are 
more likely from families where discipline was unfair. 
some communities the relationship was not nearly 
striking other communities, but general, fairness 
discipline, affection, cooperation, and democracy the 
home, are all positively related social participation 

This study raises some questions concerning the empha- 
sis which should placed upon activities outside the circle 
the family. teaching family life courses young 
people, counselling families concerning activities, 
there may tendency discredit excess organiza- 
tional activity. One would assume that such activity would 
take the participant away from the family and family-cen- 
tered activities. 

However, the findings from this study (which should 
considered preliminary—further study needed verify 
the results) suggest that, these five communities least, 
social participation teenagers does not seem detri- 
ment happy family living. The students who are active 
organizations are most likely from homes that are 
happier, more affectionate, more democratic, and more 
cooperative. They still carry with responsibilities 
home, addition outside activities .The active ones per- 
haps receive encouragement participating group ac- 
tivities receiving from their families the training and 
background necessary for successful adjustment peer 
groups. 
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THE SALEM MARRIAGE CLINIC 


Salem, Oregon YMCA 


The Salem Marriage Clinic unique, counseling 
services go, that uses for marriage counsel- 
ing conferences—a plan patterned after the successful 
Oklahoma City Family Clinic. team consists doctor, 
lawyer, business man, and minister. secretary 
also present make notes recommendations and 
follow with the clients. All members the team are 
strangers the clients. The second unique feature the 
service that husband and wife must appear together for 
the advising session. Carl Greider the YMCA staff, 
trained counselor, does the intake interviewing, sets 
the team, and arranges the times for the conferences. This 
entire service available any couple need help 
without charge. the case Catholic couples the coopera- 
tion the Catholic priests offered and accepted with 
complete harmony. 

The idea that developed into the Salem Marriage Clinic 
began some three years ago, soon after the Salem YMCA 
had completed building expansion program and more 
space was available for Adult Program activities. The 
Adult Program Committee, under the chairmanship 
Robert Anderson, M.D., was searching for means serve 
the Salem community more effectively. that committee 
were Judge Joseph Felton the Marion County Do- 
mestic Relations Court, Rev. Brooks Moore, the First 
Methodist Church, Charles Derthick the Psychology 
Department Willamette University, Vande Bogart, 
retired college president and business man. Baillie, 
Lloyd Hammel and Robert Gangware. 

Judge Felton pointed out that one the major problems 
our community was that the high rate divorce— 
for every three marriages there, one divorce was granted. 
was his suggestion that endeavor find some way 
supplement the marriage counseling facilities available 
persons the community who were need and who 
wanted help. 

After extensive investigation facilities and personnel 
available for marriage counseling the community 
well extensive search for method service the 
committee finally decided organize marriage counsel- 
ing service following the team plan used successfully for 


Director, Salem Marriage Clinic and Adult Program Director, 
Salem YMCA. 
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over ten years Oklahoma City. Robert Anderson went 
Oklahoma City talk with Bliss Kelly the director and 
founder the Oklahoma City Family Clinic. Complete 
details the proposed service were presented the Bar 
Association, the Chamber Commerce, the Medical So- 
ciety, and the Ministerial Association. Approval and co- 
operation were promised these groups. Thus the Salem 
Marriage Clinic became community project rather than 
another “do good” project the Salem YMCA. 

The groundwork was laid carefully. After five months 
planning and organizing the Marriage Clinic opened 
for business March 1957. the two and half years 
operation eighty-nine couples have come for counseling 
conferences. They have come from twenty-five communi- 
ties, from Roseburg Portland. Some per cent were 
from Salem proper. Ninety-nine different doctors, lawyers, 
business men, and ministers have served from one 
dozen times more, donating their time—often much 
it. Five secretaries, also unpaid, have been used the 
counseling sessions. These secretaries arrange for individ- 
ual follow-up sessions with individual members the 
team when necessary, and have planned procedure 
personal follow-up conferences with the couples them- 
selves. During the two and half years conservatively 
estimated that 3,910 volunteer man hours have been put 
into this program. 

Next must consider the results, research project 
has yet been run this program. What criteria can one use 
this area? husband and wife continue live to- 
gether? Has either both gained insight into their prob- 
lems they can live more compatibly together? Are they 
happier? Can they provide more stable atmosphere 
which rear their children? Some the couples who 
came for counseling have divorced, denoting failure. 
Others continue the same patterns behaviors that they 
had before contacting the Clinic. other words, they were 
not quite able bring themselves follow the suggestions 
their counselors. However, the things that keey the vol- 
unteers willing continue the thread success that 
weaves through the many letters and telephone calls re- 
ceived the YMCA from couples who have found the 
help they needed, and from the heart warming experiences 
the secretaries they talk with the couples who are try- 
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ing hard follow the advice the conferences and know 
they are making progress their personal relationships. 
The Marriage Clinic committee knows that such coun- 
seling service not the final answer for this problem and 
fully realize that large dent being made the divorce 
rate Marion County. However, the service does provide 
immediate “assist” for any couple who want help, ad- 
vice, and counsel. has resulted, too, opportunities for 
the counselors speak before church groups, high school 
classes; the development pre-marriage counseling 
service, and semi-annual lecture-discussion series 
called “Stretching the Family Paycheck.” This particular 
program skills family budgeting was first organized 
shortly after the Salem Marriage Clinic began because 
the very apparent needs this area indicated the coun- 


seling conferences. For the past two years, Judge Joseph 
Felton the Domestic Relations Court Marion County, 
conducted the session the importance and mechanics 
the family budgeting; and Charles Sprague, former 
governor and editor the Oregon Stateman, conducted 
the session investments. Follow-up sessions the par- 
ticular areas insurance, real estate, stocks and bonds, 
and other investments are scheduled each year after these 
two basic sessions. One the basic needs indicated the 
Clinic is, perhaps, the need for more skills families 
this area intelligent managing family financing. 

The Salem Marriage Clinic counseling service of- 
fered community individuals who are concerned 
enough offer helping hand. 


TEENAGER PERCEPTION FAMILY DECISION MAKING 
ABOUT SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


University Oregon 


recent article the authors discussed the perception 
family decision making that sample teenagers held 
for three areas family living: economic, household 
task, and child care and The current brief article 
will deal with the perception decision making the 
social activity area family living. Data the extent 
which the teenagers saw deciding who participate 
each the ten activities selected for study shared will 
presented well data for the participation fathers, 
mothers and their teenage offspring. 

the pertinent literature was reviewed previous 
article will not repeated 

The data upon which the present analysis based were 
obtained questionnaire the city Tampa, Florida, 
part broader study concerned with the division labor 
within the The sample represents families with 


Assistant Professor Sociology and Instructor Sociology, 
respectively. The authors wish express their appreciation the 
Brown Trust for Financial assistance the data analysis phase 
this study. 

Perception Family Decision Making,” the coordi- 
(4, June, 1959), pp. 70-74. 

pp. 70-71. 

For discussion the participation members these same 
families selected family activities see the articles Theodore 
Johannis, Jr. entitled: “Participation Fathers, Mothers and Teen- 
age Sons and Daughters Selected Family Economic Activity,” 
the coordinator, (1, September, 1957), pp. 15-16; “Participation 
Fathers, Mothers and Teenage Sons and Daughters Selected 
Child Care and Control Activity,” the coordinator, (2, December, 
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San Fernando Valley State College 


one more children attending the eight public and private 
high schools Tampa during April 1953. 

The median age fathers was years, mothers 
years and respondents years. The fathers and mothers 
had been married median years and had median 
2.2 children whom median 1.9 were still living 
home. The median education fathers and mothers was 
approximately years. Over one-half the fathers and 
one-half the mothers who worked were employed 
“blue collar” and service occupations. Seven out ten 
fathers and mothers had been reared the southeastern 
section the United States. The families were either 
the pre-launching the launching stage the family life 
cycle. 

The proportion the families which decision making 
was reported shared varied from per cent deciding 
visit the children’s friends. See Table for details. Deci- 
sions concerned with who use the family car and 
belong clubs were the two other items which were re- 
ported not shared least three-fifths the families 
studied. 


1957), pp. 31-32 “Participation Fathers, Mothers and Teenage 
Sons and Daughters Selected Household Tasks,” the coordinator, 
(4, June, pp. 61-62; “Participation Fathers, Mothers and 
Teenage Sons and Daughters Social Activity,” the coordinator, 
(2, 1958) pp. 24-25. 


PER CENT FATHERS, MOTHERS AND TEENAGE SONS AND DAUGHTERS DECIDING WHO WILL PARTICIPATE 
SELECTED SOCIAL ACTIVITY* 


Non-Broken White Families) 


Member(s) Deciding 


Shared Teenage Teenage 

Decision Father Mother Son Daughter 

Activity Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Visits mother’s friends and relatives 70.8 84.5 27.3 26.7 
63.7 65.6 83.5 26.4 37.0 
Visits father’s friends and 63.5 80.8 73.6 27.5 25.1 
High 715 83.8 84.5 46.8 45.1 
44.4 33.1 49.3 23.8 13.4 


* The items are listed in rank order according to the percentage of the families in which the decision making was shared, i.e., usually participated in by two 


or more members of the famly. 


Teenagers saw themselves participating decision 
making concerned with social activity far less frequently 
than they did their parents. See Table. 

For the several positions the family some the dif- 
ferences sex are worth noting. For example, per cent 
fathers were reported participating deciding who 
use the family car, for mothers per cent. This same 
pattern sex was found for the teenagers themselves, 
per cent for males compared per cent for females. 
other words these data support the idea that the father 
plays relatively dominant role the control the family 
car. 

The concept that mothers play leading role the con- 
trol entertaining the home supported these data 
the teenagers reported participation per cent 
the fathers compared per cent the mothers 
deciding who entertains guests the family’s dwelling. 
This same pattern evidence for the teenager themselves 
per cent the males and per cent the females 
were reported participating decision making this 
activity. 

These data also tend support the Parsons-Bales-Zeld- 
itch hypothesis that the female adult will the expressive 
leader and play the integrative supportive role the 


family, while the paragraphs immediately following casts 
some doubt its generality.* 

might expected larger proportion mothers 
played role deciding visits her friends and rela- 
tives, per cent fathers compared per cent 
mothers. The participation the teenagers was equal for 
each sex, per cent for each. 

Fathers were somewhat more frequently reported than 
mothers play role deciding who visit his friends 
and relatives, per cent vs. per cent respectively. 
Again the male and female teenagers saw themselves 
participating about equally, per cent and per cent 
respectively. 

regard deciding who participate such activ- 
ities going outings, vacations and using the living 
room radio there was about equal participation both 
parents and both teenage sexes although the participa- 
tion the teenagers was lower than that their parents. 

All all the data support the idea that decision making 
part function the age and sex the parties in- 
volved. The data also gives some support the idea that 
men and women have areas with which they are more apt 
concerned, e.g., the family car for fathers and sons; 


the entertaining guests for mothers and daughters. 


Parsons and Robert Bales, Family, Socialization, and 
Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press, 1955, passim. 
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COURTSHIP STAGES AND INTIMACY ATTITUDES 


and LEONARD BLUMBERG 


Temple University 


previous article the authors reported study 
levels intimacy and their relationship religious iden- 
tification large metropolitan the study 
being dealt with this article the authors will relate 
intimacy levels courtship stage. will deal with the re- 
spondents’ feelings about the degree intimacy which 
actually occurred during dating, going steady, and engage- 
ment. Our interest was the manner which behavior 
was reassessed after the event. the ardor the moment 
considerable strain may placed upon the person’s 
ability live within his her professed values. Indeed this 
situational immediacy major factor the disjunction 
between attitude predisposition behavior and behavior 
evidence existing After the event, 
however, there frequently time when the individual 
may consider his action the light its consistency with 
his professed values. His values are, course, varients 
those which prevail his society, social class, ethnic-racial 
community, and primary peer group. The individual’s 
self-assessment may deliberate may manifested 
his fantasy life. Furthermore, while the fantasy will occur 
for males and females, may predict differences between 
the sexes. Male fantasies may expected have high 
erotic content and female fantasies romantic, 
rather than erotic 

The values our society define certain behavior pat 
terns the various courtship stages, but the patterns are 
defined differently for the two sexes, i.e. the “double stand- 


the previous study the principal hypothesis tested was that 
there would differences behavior during the courtship process 
which were associated with the three broad religious groupings 
the American population. Five levels intimacy were distinguished 
for the respondents: intimacy, kissing, necking, petting, and in- 
The data suggested that where differences exist, the 
Jewish and Roman Catholic respondents tend differ most widely 
and Protestants have intermediate type behavior. These re- 
ligious differences were placed the perspective class and 
ethnic composition the respondent population. See Robert Bell 
and Leonard Blumberg, “Courtship Intimacy and Religious 
Background,” Marriage and Family Living, (4, November, 
pp. 356-360. 

Sherif, Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif, Outline Social 
Psychology, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956, 80. 

Alfred Lindesmith and Anselm Strauss, Social Psychol- 
ogy, revised edition, New York, The Dryden Press, 1956, 332. 

Alfred Kinsey, al., Sexual Behavior the Human Female, 
Philadelphia, Saunders Company, 1953, pp. 665-668. 
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ard.” may expect that the male will have “positive” 
favorable type response reassessment the inti- 
macy which had actually taken place while the female 
would tend have “negative” unfavorable type re- 
sponse reassessment. Thus the “machismo” the male 
with his high eroticism might lead regret that did not 
press his ardor further, while the “virginity-morality-fear 
pregnancy” attitude the female might lead her re- 
that she had permitted the degree intimacy which 
had fact occurred. “Permitted” the sense that the soci- 
ety allocates greater responsibility for the decisions about 
intimacy the female than the male. The degree 
which evaluation will lead either conclusion would seem 
also influenced the degree intimacy which 
involved, that kissing, necking, petting and intercourse 
would evaluated differently the different courtship 
stages. The accepted intimacy for the courtship stages are 
frequently defined kissing while dating, necking while 
going steady, petting for engagement, and sexual inter- 
course reserved for marriage. 

The final decision this process evaluation would 
seem balance struck terms two major value 
complexes which may symbolize with the terms “puri- 
tanism” and “hedonism.” “puritanism” mean the 
high valuation virginity and “purity” spirit and 
fact, contrast the semi-vierge, stress the ethico- 
moral nature the relationship between male and female 
during courtship, stress the “control” “biological 
urges” which are likely perceived “sinful” and 
“dirty.” “hedonism” mean stress the attainment 
sensual pleasure, stress the immediate fulfillment 
rather than deferment satisfaction, stress the 
“naturalness” sex “biological property” man 
rather than “spiritual quality” human beings. Both 
value systems prevail American society, particularly 
the middle classes the large metropolitan centers. Both 
value systems have been internalized middle class Amer- 
ican youth since the models expressive both value sys- 
tems are strongly stressed adults their relationship 
with The middle class parent, the religious leader, 
and the school teacher representing the puritanical and, 


opposition, the mass media presenting representatives 


the hedonistic. general, the female expected 
influenced and the male “hedonism.” 

Respondents were asked two questions which together 
can give indication the results their reassessment 
the light internalized hedonistic and puritanical val- 
ues: “Have you ever felt that you went too far intimacy 
during dating, going steady, engagement relation- 
ship?” “Have you ever wished you had gone further inti- 
macy during the dating, going steady engagement rela- 
tionship?” “yes” response the first these questions 
may regarded higher retrospective valuation given 
puritanical values than hedonistic values and there- 
fore, net feeling “guilt” rather than satisfaction with 
the past behavior. “yes” response the second question 
may regarded placing higher valuation the 
hedonistic elements and therefore, net feeling “lack 
satisfactory fulfillment” rather than satisfaction with the 
retrospect. 


The Data 


Over per cent the respondents lived home and 
continued subject familial and local community 
controls. The respondents were therefore different 
important respect from the campus populations which have 
previously been reported. The data were collected 
anonymous questionaire from volunteer respondents and 
conclusions were based responses from 250 females and 
160 males. The courtship relationship was divided into 
three transitional stages: dating, going steady, and en- 
gagement. 

The data intimacy were analyzed terms the great- 
est degree intimacy which the person was ever in- 
volved during each transitional role. The Table gives the 
number and the percentage respondents answering “yes” 
the questions asked. Fifty-four percent the females 
contrast twenty-five percent the males said that they 
felt that they had gone too far during date when they had 
engaged petting, difference which statistically sig- 
nificant the .001 level. Feelings guilt were greater 
for those females and males who had engaged sexual 
intercourse during dating. Although the differences are 
not statistically significant this degree intimacy, males 
show lower level guilt than females. Inspection the 
Table suggests that the level guilt for females increases 
considerably when they beyond necking during dating 
relationship, while the level guilt for males follows the 
female trend only beyond petting. 

This tendency for males carry intimacy further, 
well attempt carry further than the female respond 
ents, manifested the wish that the intimacy had fact 
been carried further. Generally, about one-third the 
females indicated that there were dating relationships 


which they wished they had been more intimate than they 
were fact. Conversely, about three-fourths the males 
indicated that they wished they had been more intimate. 
The differences between the males and females feeling 
lack fulfillment was statistically significant the .001 
level for petting and intercourse. 

little over one-third the females and little less 
than one-third the males who had gone steady and who 
had done any petting expressed guilt over their behavior, 
with statistically significant differences. The differences 
between male and female are greater with respect in- 
tercourse during the going steady period, although these 
differences are not statisitcally significant. Again the differ- 
ences between the male expression guilt and the expres- 
sions the female respondents suggests more extreme 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE “YES” RESPONSES 
THE QUESTION: “HAVE YOU EVER FELT YOU WENT 
TOO FAR” AND “HAVE YOU EVER WISHED 
THAT YOU HAD GONE FURTHER” 

INTIMACY LEVEL AND SEX 


RESPONDENT! 
During Dating 
Went too Far Wish Gone Further 
Females Males Females Males 
Level 
ot Per Per Per Per 
Number Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
During Going Steady 
Went too Far Wish Gone Further 
Females Males Females Males 
seve 
of Per Per Per Per 
Intimacy Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 
During Engagement 
Went too Far Wish Gone Further 
Females Males Females Males 
Level 
of Per Per Per Per 
Intimacy Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent Number Cent 


Total N=250 females, 160 males. 
Percentage for level intimacy. 
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behavior and attitude the part the male. These differ- 
ences seem confined the actual intercourse, how- 
ever, suggesting convergence attitudes the two sexes 
the intimacy becomes greater. The differences between 
males and females are statistically significant the .01 
level respect petting and the .02 level with respect 
intercourse. Nonetheless, the differences between the 
sexes are not extreme for those who had gone steady 
expressed evaluation intimacy during dating. 

The greater erotic interest the male evidenced 
some degree those who felt that they wished they had 
gone further than necking during the engagement period, 
but the differences are not statistically significant. 

The reality behavior and attitude somewhat differ- 
ent from the stated norms acceptable levels intimacy. 
the dating level necking the norm for females and 
petting for the males. During going steady and engagement, 
petting seems acceptable for both sexes. This would 
suggest that the young people both act and accept higher 
level intimacy than has generally been suggested 
courtship norms. 


Discussion 


Our male respondents tended perceive the dating re- 
lationship much greater hedonistic manner than the 
females. Progressively, the other person was perceived 
more potential marriage partner, greater feeling 
“responsibility” the male entered the evaluation the 
intimacy behavior. When the female viewed possible 
marriage partner, the puritanical values increasingly gov- 
ern the behavior and desires the male. This finding tends 
complementary the position taken Willard 
Waller* his classic discussion the transition from 
unmarried roles married roles. Waller suggested that 
persons become progressively more “involved” emotion- 
ally until there are readily perceived acceptable alterna- 
tives not getting married—the couple are “trapped” and 
easier proceed into marriage than break off the 
relationship. 


Waller, The Family: Dynamic Interpretation, New 
York, The Dryden Press, 1951, pp. 180-181. 
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The evaluation intimacy during the going steady re- 
lationship seems intermediate its stress puri- 
tanical and hedonistic values far males are con- 
cerned. This finding suggests that the the present time the 
going steady relationship more poorly defined than either 
dating engagement. The differences between males and 
females their guilts and feelings lack fulfillment 
during dating and engagement probably are accompanied 
relatively clear understandings both sexes what 
they can expect the other person the relationship. Sex 
related tensions undoubtedly exist during dating and en- 
gagement, but the role related behavior being more less 
understood both parties the interpersonal tensions are 
probably minimized and restricted narrow phase 
the relationship. the other hand, during the going steady 
type relationship role related expectations are not clearly 
defined and therefore expect considerably higher level 

This would suggest that may desirable conduct 
more careful examination going steady. insight 
into the adjustment processes this phase might give 
considerable understanding how persons typically solve 
interpersonal problems the context poorly defined 
situations. This area related the broader social psycho- 
logical question resolving conflicts areas where values 
are not formulated that are transition. Going steady 
good illustration confused behavior situation 
where role values are not clearly defined. 

This study suggests that family life educators must con- 
stantly aware the dual standards “right and wrong” 
defined young people during the various stages 
courtship. has often been pointed out the emotional 
guilt, rather than the physical act, emerges the significant 
factor premarital intimacy. hoped that these data 
may contribute some insight into male and female defined 
areas guilt and that these differences may have some 
value for educating and counseling young people. 


Going steady represents transitional stage with the intimacy 


responsibility longer mainly determined the female 
dating and yet not mutual responsibility common during 
engagement. 


THE FAMILY LIFE BOOKSHELF 


Tue 


Reading from left right the volumes the current 
Bookshelf are: 


Emotional Problems Adolescents, Roswell Galla- 
gher, M.D. and Herbert Harris, M.D., Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1958. 


The Happy Child, Irene Josselyn, M.D., Random 
House, 1955. 


How Help Your Children, William Menninger, Ash- 
ley Montagu, Paul Witty, “and many others,” Sterling 


Publishing Co., 
Education for Child Rearing, Orville Brim, Jr., Rus- 


sell Sage Foundation, 1959. 


Toward Understanding Human Personalities, Robert 
Leeper and Peter Madison, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1959. 


With one notable exception, these books were originally 
selected for reading and review The Family Life Coordi- 
nator simply because they were top the pile new 
Brown acquisitions. The notable exception the 
Leeper-Madison book, which far more than 
acquisition and about which shall have more say 
later. But the other books, frankly, were—in the beginning 
—not much chosen accepted, because it’s line 
duty for read Brown Trust Library books, and it’s 
also line duty for write occasional Family 
Life Bookshelf. 

But, worked our way through these books were 
something definitely worth saying about family life educa- 
tion. So, the selection books was originally mere chance; 
but the order listing deliberate. And what are 
going say about the books is, warn you, something 
departure from douce traditional book notices 
family life journals. 

invite you now follow along with attempt 
recreate the experience reading these books and dis- 
covering the idea. The first volume Emotional Problems 
Adolescents. Note that last word the title! How re- 
freshing that adolescents and not adolescence! For 
once, somebody going write about people rather than 
about “developmental stages.” The blurb the dust cover 


makes this point, too: “Emphasis throughout placed up- 
the fact that though most adolescents have problems, 
the adolescent boy girl person, not problem.” 
There one other significant item note before ac- 
tually begin read the book. described guide 
help parents, teachers, ministers and others understand 
normal adolescents and their everyday problems.” Remem- 
ber guide. 

Now, inside the book find great deal wisdom, 
some wit, and very refreshing avoidance technical ter- 
minology. After finishing are fully prepared recom- 
mend the book highly. But before writing anything about 
turn the next book the shelf: The Happy Child. 

This even more felicitous title than the first one. 
The idea book what makes children happy cer- 
tainly appealing. But, wait moment! Here’s the sub-title: 
Psychoanalytic Guide Emotional and Social Growth.” 
Somehow other—and suppose this will offend some 
our readers—we just can’t quite bring the phrases, 
happy child and psychoanalytic guide into focus. Maybe 
there something else here the outside before start 
read the book itself. Yes, there is: any parent— 
using this (sic) handbook learn how children develop 
and the same time giving them abundance love— 
can hope achieve success raising happy children.” 

Here have this guide business again (synonym: 
handbook). got guides take steelhead fishing. 
Guides marine life and foreign travel. And got 
guided missiles. Perhaps should have guided parents, 
teachers and ministers. Anyway, one should not judge 
book its dust cover; start reading The Happy 
Child, It’s good! Can’t quarrel with all, really, one 
allows for the psychoanalytic terminology and orientation 
—and after all, “some our best friends are definitely 
Freudian.” have prejudice all. 

The third book the shelf 640 page “handbook” 
containing advice parents from three well-known experts 
“and many others” including the Pacific Northwest’s own 
Lester Kirkendall, entitled, How Help Your Children 
sure-fire label this do-it-yourself age) and it’s copi- 
ously illustrated with cute drawings. follows approved 
doctrine meticulously without getting involved psycho- 
analytic other jargon and has the very great value 
bringing together one book just about everything that 
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has been said dozens other books and pamphlets, thus 
producing quantity saving without loss quality. The 
blurb calls easy-to-read, even enjoy- 
(sic) the psychological side 
child-raising, especially for parents—a book...to keep 
right next Spock.” What more can you want? Six hun- 
dren and forty enjoyable pages you can keep right along- 
side Dr. Spock! 

First off, after reading it, can’t see any criticism 
this book except the occasional rather bizarre syntax like 
the “compendium on” bit just quoted—which, after all, 
was probably written someone other than the named 
authors. this, for which someone with more rank than 
blurb writer responsible: “Knowing how children grow 
makes easier accepting toward them.” After 
finished gagging that grammar, were again aware 
the embryonic idea that had been nagging through all 
three these books and decided was time try pinning 
down words. 

Well, begin with, here are three books definitely de- 
signed specific contributions family life education. 
And, usual standards, they are good contributions. Our 
first reaction reading each book was recommend it, 
the assumption, now suppose, that the book would 
“good for” the parents who read it. Certainly, have 
doubt whatsoever that the authors sincerely desired 
help parents and were honest believing they could help. 
All the authors thought their work terms guidance. 

The three books represent three approaches the guid- 
ance parents. The first (Emotional Problems Adoles- 
cents) may called the “hortatory” approach. Here 
illustration: “Nothing more importance adoles- 
cent’s development than the manner which inevitable 
conflicts are settled. Veto power, emotionalism, selfishness, 
traditionalism have more right the home school 
club than they the United Nations.” 

The second approach may called “scientific.” relies 
heavily terminology and the imparting information 
concerning developmental stages and norms. Here 
illustration from The Happy Child: “Just infantile de- 
pendency evolves into adult form, the ambivalent responses 
the anal period change into adult patterns the con- 
flicts are handled adequately.” 

The third approach may called “the sweetly reas- 
onable.” illustrated the following quotation from 
How Help Your Children: “Consider yourselves, your 
own needs for love, understanding, the feeling belonging, 
for fun and adventure, striving fulfill these needs 
your children. you can give and take, love and loved, 
take your part democratic society, then your children 
and students will able so. What want and give 
our children, let’s want and give ourselves!” sig- 
nificant that, although there are more than twenty con- 
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tributors this book, this sweet reasonableness apparent 
every page. The book never technical, never dull and 
never quite hortatory. 

Next, just case it’s not already clear the reader, 
perhaps should point out that these approaches are 
not restricted books. They are also employed lectures, 
“discussions,” panels, films and classroom teaching re- 
lating family life and child rearing. 

Now, these illustrations were carefully chosen (rigged, 
you will) because they involve the behavior parents— 
their attitudes, reactions and ways dealing with their 
children’s problems. Presumably, the purpose parent 
education change modify this behavior for the 
ultimate benefit children. Hence, seems sensible ask 
whether exhortation, “scientific” knowledge sweet rea- 
sonableness will bring about this change. 

The next book the shelf leads toward answer 
—or series answers. This volume entitled, Educa- 
tion for Child Rearing. not guide and not hand- 
book. Instead scholarly work which adroitly chal- 
lenges the apparently basic assumptions the first three 
books we’ve noted without being the slightest degree 
authoritarian dogmatic. not recommend this 
book! Instead, list required reading for everyone 
seriously interested family life education. not 
going quote from either, because would de- 
tract from the cohesiveness the ideas and the informa- 
tion presents; but will say this much: the book relates 
family life education the basic factors personality 
more openly and honestly than any book know. And 
that leads the last book the shelf. 

This the “notable exception” mentioned the 
beginning, Toward Understanding Human Personalities, 
which did not encounter among the recent Brown Trust 
acquisitions, but which read several different manu- 
script forms before publication. There not space say 
all like say about this will almost certainly 
both attacked and lauded the skies (as would 
like do) but for present purposes let supply just one 
quotation: 

“We get discouraged, often, when contemplate chang- 
ing our personality. imagine that ought able 
make major changes passing some New reso- 
lutions and deciding, abstract way, put them into 
operation some particular day. will make one grand 
effort will, and then will have nothing more 
about them. But really know this can’t done. Hence 
the discouragement. know, course, that could 
not possibly use this method change, say, our hand- 
writing—to make more legible—or improve our use 
the English language way that would, all once 
stick. And yet when comes personality habits, where 
the problems change are much more difficult, expect 


miracles happen. can stop expecting miracles, and 
can find and utilize techniques that are actually 
suited the problem, perhaps desirable changes per- 
sonality can achieved much more frequently.” 

The point is, must made more explicitly, that 
much what has passed for family life education—or 


parent education for child rearing—has been based the 


New Year’s resolution method using the “hortatory,” “sci- 


entific” “sweetly reasonable” approaches. And one won- 
ders how effective all this has been. any case, the Leeper- 
Madison book will contribute greatly making more 


effective. 


FAMILY LIFE AND THE 1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Brown Trust 


The 1960 White House Conference Children and 
Youth, meet March 27-April Washington, D.C., will 
focus the family from several different directions, there- 
acknowledging its basic role society. According 
the preliminary program for the Conference, the needs 
children and youth will considered from two angles: 
The World Around the Young, ascertaining environ- 
mental influences upon young people, and The Young 
the World, taking the personal and individual view- 
point. 

Conferees will divided into forums, which turn 
will break down into 210 workgroups—each centering 
particular problem area Among those which 
will relate family life are: 

Forum including Family Economic Condi- 
tions Affecting the Development the Young. 

Forum dealing with Family Life: Attitudes 
and Practices Child-Bearing and Child-Rearing. 

Forum X—Moving Toward Maturity: Birth Puberty 
(development during this age period). 

Forum Toward Maturity: Puberty Young 
Adulthood (including, like Forum the subjects 
Growth, Care and Training Body, Mind and Emo- 
tions). 

Forum XV—The Young with Mental Handicaps. Two 
workgroups will analyze the role the family. 

Forum XVI—The Young with Physical Handicaps. Two 
groups will discuss the role the family. 

Forum XVII—The Young Conflict. number work- 


Staff psychologist. 


groups will discuss causes, prevention, and treatment 
emotionally disturbed and delinquent children and 


Objective the workgroups will make proposals 
for recommendations which, turn, will voted 
the The program also calls for five concurrent 
Theme Assemblies, addressed major speakers 
each three days. The principal theme the Conference, 
which anticipates attendance 6,000 (all invitation 
only), is: “Opportunities for children and youth realize 
their full potential for creative life freedom and dignity.” 

report from the Theme and Focus Committee, which 
helped make preliminary plans for the Conference, was 
noted that “the strategic place the family” was topic 
given recurring emphasis. This point was well stated 
Katharine Pringle, writing lead article for Child 
Study: 

“There seems emerging the central concern, 
therefore, what has been the central concern all White 
House Conferences—the importance the family. 
1940 the emphasis was the family’s economic problems 
—as had been, fact, 1909. 1960, the emphasis 
the family’s relationships between father and mother 
and between parents and children. particularly the 
need strengthen family life where danger 
breaking down, through the help and action community 


Katharine Pringle, “1909-1960: Half-Century the White 


House Conference.” Child Study, (1, Winter, 1959-1960), 


the family life coordinator 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST FAMILY LIFE NEWS AND NOTES 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Many attractive opportunities for study are available 
for family life workers the Pacific Northwest during the 
summer 1960. You may wish call these opportunities 
the attention friends other parts the United 
States well those who live nearby. 

University Alaska, College, Alaska. Workshop 
“The American Family—Gone Going Strong?”. June 
13-June 17. Directed Harry Moore, University Texas 
and Bernice Moore, Hogg Foundation for Mental Health, 
Austin, Texas. Information from Mrs. Lola Tilly, Chair- 
man, Division Home Economics. 

University Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. The 
Sociology the Family. Instructed Franz Adler the 
University California Davis. Information from the 
Director the Summer Session. 

Eastern Montana College Education, Billings, Mon- 
tana. Interdisciplinary Workshop “Family Relations.” 
June 9-June 11. Co-sponsored the Montana State Joint 
Committee Improving Family Life Education and the 
College. Directed Raymond Troyer. Information 
from the Director. 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. Workshop 
“Teenage Dating Problems and Early Marriage.” June 20- 
July Directed Lester Kirkendall. 

“Child Development,” and “Family Relations.” June 20- 
July 29. Taught Henry Schalock. 

“Parent Education.” June 20-July 29. Taught Mrs. 
Katherine Read. Information from Department Family 
Life, School Home Economics. 

University Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Seminar 
“Faraily Life Education.” June 20-August 12. Taught 
Charles Warnath. 

“The Family American Culture.” June 20-August 12. 
Taught Theodore Johannis, Jr. 

“Group Dynamics.” June 20-August 12. Taught 
Theodore Johannis, Jr., and Herbert Bisno. Information 
from the Department Sociology. 

Central Washington College Education, Ellensburg, 
Washington. Workshop “Family Life Education.” July 
5-July 15. Directed Gelolo McHugh Duke University. 
Information from Director the Summer Session. 

Eastern Washington College Education, Cheney, 
Washington. Mrs. Ruth Osborne Hindsdae 


March, 1960 


Township High School will teach course child devel- 
opment and will charge the nursery school for the 
1960 summer session. Information from the Director 
the Summer Session. 

University Washington, Washington. “Fam- 
ily Relations.” July 21-August 21. Taught Miss Bethine 
Bigej Montana State College. 

“Family Relationships.” June 20-July 20. Taught 
Mrs. Sigrid Gould. Information from School Home 
Economics. 


Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall will conduct Family 
Workshop Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, June July Information from Donald 
Longworth, Chairman, Department Sociology. 


Charles Warnath, counselor the Counseling Center 
and Assistant Professor Psychology the University 
Oregon, has been elected Associate Member the 
American Association Marriage Counselors. and 
Will Drum Portland are the only members the AAMC 
Oregon. addition some private practice and his 
duties with the Counseling Center, Warnath has been serv- 
ing Associate Editor Counseling News and Views, 
publication the Division Counseling the American 
Psychological Association, and member the edi- 
torial board the Vocational Guidance Quarterly, publi- 
cation the National Vocational Guidance Association. 
was recently appointed chairman the Board Exam- 
iners for Professional Psychologists the Oregon Psycho- 
logical Association. 


The Department Education the Province British 
Columbia, Victoria, the process revising the 
Effective Living program which was published course 
study 1950. This particular publication included ma- 
terials aspects family living which were incor- 
porated grades through 12. The educational authori- 
ties state the revision will reduce the scope the family 
life education program considerably. their experi- 
ence they have learned that family life education pub- 


— 


lic school system extremely complex matter. The 
authorities feel that their attempts, ideal they were, were 
not too successful and led good deal misinterpreta- 
tion, misunderstanding and public criticism. particular, 
some parents were quite resentful over some the prac- 
tices undertaken the name this program. view 
this, seemed desirable recognize some limitations 
the responsibility the public schools educate mat- 
ters traditionally dealt with the home. For this reason, 
some revisions have been considered necessary. 


Miss Bertha Kohlhagen was honored for twenty-five 
years State Supervisor Home Economics Education, 
Division Vocational Education, for the State Oregon, 
luncheon which was held during the annual State 
Homemaking Teachers’ Conference, Oregon State College, 
June 17, 1959. She was presented book, composed 
more than 275 congratulatory letters from Governor Hat- 
field, homemaking teachers, administrators, educational 
supervisors, staff members colleges and universities, 
and professional friends Oregon well other states. 

Miss Kohlhagen gives leadership Oregon public school 
homemaking programs, taught more than 400 ele- 
mentary, secondary and adult homemaking teachers. She 
member the following: Governor’s Committee 
Children and Youth, Delta Kappa Gamma, Zonta, Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, American Vocational 
Association, National Association Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, National Advisory Board for the 
Betty Crocker Scholarship Program. She completed her 
undergraduate work Oregon State College and also 
holds Master Science Degree from that institution. 
She has had advanced graduate work Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Colorado State College. She 
taught high school homemaking Oregon, prior accept- 
ing the position State Supervisor Home Economics 
Education December, 1934, Molalla, Sandy, and St. 
Helens. 


Editor’s Note: are pleased have item from Mrs. 
Lola Tilly telling something about the University 
Alaska. The increased interest Alaska new member 
the Union will make this item interest all us. 

“The University Alaska, College, Alaska, land 
grant college located near Fairbanks. This institution, the 
newest our state universities, was opened for instruction 
1922. has modern plant with full-time faculty 70. 
has fast-growing student body about 900 with men 
outnumbering women more than two one. While 
students come from all over Alaska, almost every other 
state represented, and some foreign countries. 

The Division Home Economcis has well rounded 


family life program, leading B.S. degree, which in- 
cludes many electives the humanities and sciences. Since 
early marriage popular and there are many married 
couples, have opened the Home Management Residence 
course freshmen. The meal management given the first 
semester and then the students live family group. This 
arrangement, although unique has proved popular and re- 
warding. 

The functional marriage course demand non- 
majors, both men and women, married and single. 
number resource people are available and there 
plenty opportunity for informal discussion periods. 

The Alaska Department Health developing good 
mental health program. has offices Juneau, Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. Trained personnel which are being added 
include psychiatrist, psychologists and psychiatric so- 
cial workers.” 


Editor’s Correction: error appeared the last issue 
the Newsnotes. Miss Frances Horowitz, who has 
joined the staff Southern Oregon College was incorrectly 
identified Miss Frances Horowich, formerly Roose- 
velt University, Chicago. Our apologies. 


Robert James, Associate Professor Sociology, Uni- 
versity Alberta, Edmonton, reports that course, Sociol- 
ogy the Family, was established there two years ago. 
This course has been offered regular day students and 
evening classes the University. has been well re- 
ceived, indicated from the steady increase the num- 
ber persons electing the course. The students the 
classes are dong some research work dating and the 
status women. 


The Association for Childbirth Education c/o Y.W.C.A., 
1118 Fifth Avenue, Seattle Washington announces that 
the report the proceedings the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence for Expectant Parent Educators available mimeo- 
graph form. The cost $1.25 from the above address. The 
Association also preparing pamphlet breast feeding 
which should ready soon. 


Members the Pacific Northwest Council Family 
Relations invited attend the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference Children and Youth include: Mrs. 
Marjorie Paisley, Bozeman, Montana; Curtis Avery, 
Portland, Oregon; and Theodore Johannis, Jr., Eugene, 
Oregon. Mrs. Katherine Reed, Corvallis, Oregon, mem- 
ber the Oregon Coordinating Council Social Hygiene 
and Family Life has been invited. Mr. Avery and Mr. 
Johannis are also members the Oregon Coordinating 
Council. 


the family life coordinator 


ess 


